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a great American industry needless to say, New York sets the tone and pace of the entire nation. What books 140 million Americans will read is largely determined by New York reviewers. Most of the serious newspaper columns originate in or near New York; so do most of the gossip columns, which condition Americans from Mobile to Puget Sound to the same patterns of social 'behavior. In a broad variety of fields, from serious drama to what you will hear on a jukebox, it is what New York says that counts; New York opinion is the hallmark of both intellectual and material success; to be ^accepted in this nation, New York acceptance must come first. I do not assert that this is necessarily a good thing. I say merely that it is true. One reason for all this is that New York, with its richly cosmopolitan population, provides such an appreciative audience. It admires artistic quality. It has a fine inward gleam for talent. Also New York is a wonderfully opulent center for bogus culture. One of its chief industries might be said to be the manufacture of reputations, many of them fraudulent.
The field of culture or quasi culture aside, New York City's tremendous importance has traditionally been based on four factors:
(1)   It was by far the greatest point of entry for European immigrants. Karl Marx, writing in the New York Tribune a good many years ago, predicted not only that these would come, but that the great bulk of them, having arrived, would tend to remain in the New York area.
(2)   It was by far the greatest American port for exports, primarily of wheat. New York was the city where people came in, and goods \vent out.
(3)   It was the financial and credit capital of the United States.
(4)   It was a great place for residents of other American cities to visit, shop in, and throw money at.
New York has to some extent lost ground in all these categories. First, immigration was largely cut off. Second, wheat and other exports turned to other ports (though New York is still the biggest ocean port in the country). Third, Washington replaced it as the financial capital, as we shall see. Fourth (though still the Number One American tourist attraction),1 New York has lost something of its inevitableness as the place that all Americans want to see before they die.
This situation makes it clear incidentally why New York made such a fight to get the UN. The city is not exactly what you would call moribund, and actually the UN will serve to further its transformation from merely a national into a world metropolis. Nevertheless, most of New York was glad to have the UN safely tucked in between the East River and shabby old Turtle Bay.
1"New York is a bigger summer resort than Atlantic City and a bigger winter resort than Miami." Simeon Strunsky, No Mean City, p. 52.